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No. 6.] NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 669 

The New Laokoon. An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. By Irving 

Babbitt. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910. — 

pp. 252. 

This book represents an effort to continue the work undertaken by Lessing 
in his famous treatise on the limits of painting and poetry, and deals with 
confusions that have grown up since the time of the great German critic. 
Lessing, we are told, was concerned with the "pseudo-classic" confusion of 
the arts which had gained currency since the Renaissance, and which had 
found expression more particularly in the idea that the aims and methods of 
poetry and painting are identical {ut pictura poesis). Underlying this con- 
fusion was the deeper postulate of imitation as the function of art, a postulate 
to which we may trace the lack of spontaneity and originality, the exaggerated 
worship of symmetry and correctness, that characterized the period in question. 
A reaction was inevitable. The theory of imitation yielded to the theory of 
spontaneity. Art, it was maintained, must above all be imbued with feeling, 
suggestion, and vitality. Imagination, not rationality; wonder, not the sense 
of proportion, now become the guiding principles. And accompanying this 
change we find corresponding "romantic" excesses and confusions. Spon- 
taneity being the watchword, all rules and boundaries are swept aside. The 
arts interpenetrate: poetry endeavours to produce the impressions of painting 
and music; music depicts and narrates; painting seeks to attain the effects 
of poetry. In three ways, especially, does the confusion become apparent, — 
in word-painting, programme music, and colour-audition. Word-painting 
signifies the use of language which is charged with suggestiveness, and by means 
of which images or impressions (both visual and auditory) are "magically" 
recalled. Happy characterization, association, and the arousal of appropriate 
emotions would seem to be its modus operandi. Programme music refers to 
music in which the attempt is made to describe scenes or narrate events; 
colour-audition deals with the reciprocal suggestions of colours and sounds. 
In a deeper sense these confusions are related to tendencies in modern life, 
where likewise there is a loosening of bonds, and an emphasis on the virtues 
of "expansion" rather than "concentration." In art as in life, finally, we need 
a fresh recognition of law, resulting in a harmonious combination of form and 
expression, measure and spontaneity. 

The book thus summarized is an interesting study of artistic development 
during the past century and a half, vigorously written, and enriched with an 
abundance of telling illustrations. We can agree in the main with its con- 
clusions, but believe that these deviate somewhat from the central purpose 
of the book as indicated by the title. There is but little attempt to trace the 
exact boundaries of the arts and reduce the resulting circumscription to funda- 
mental principles, as was done by Lessing in his famous work and as the title 
would lead us to expect. What is attempted in this direction covers but a 
few pages, and may be condensed in the statements (pp. 153, 169, and 182), 
that verbal suggestion is "infinitely subtle and uncertain," now arousing 
images which the author did not have in mind, now failing to arouse those 
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which he intended to awaken; that music rarely suggests "similar images to 
different individuals"; and that the correspondences between sound and colour 
are likewise extremely variable and uncertain. This indicates a difficulty to 
be met by the artist or writer, but not an impassable barrier. Suggestions 
and correspondences may not be effective in every case, but it does not follow 
that they are unallowable. There are other features in art, and literature as 
well, which preclude universal enjoyment, such as the habitual allusions to 
mythology and the complexities of instrumental music, yet nobody would 
advance this fact as a reason for prohibiting the features in question. A work 
of art cannot appeal to everybody, and it seems better to arouse a strong 
response in a limited number of persons than to dissipate one's efforts in the 
endeavour to please the multitude. However, the line of reasoning is per- 
tinent. 

The same can hardly be said without qualification of the other argument 
with which the romantic confusion of the arts is met, namely, that romanticism 
tends to deal with sensations and impressions rather than ideas, that it draws 
its inspiration largely from the things which lie "below the reason," and 
gives itself up unreservedly to an irrational indulgence in illusion and revery. 
The argument is crystallized fairly well in the following statement, even 
though it concerns only one of the confusions. "Suggestive word-painting 
is, within proper bounds, an entirely legitimate art; when it oversteps these 
bounds, when images are offered as a substitute for ideas, when words are 
turned to purely voluptuary uses and divorced from rational purpose, the result 
is not a real advance but rather the beginning of decadence" (p. 145). We 
have chosen this quotation because, as it contains the gist of Mr. Babbitt's 
argument, so it also indicates its weakness. For it is not the confusion 
which is decried by the author, but the "hypertrophy of sensation" which it 
symptomizes. Indeed, the confusion itself is not even considered wrong by 
him, but only its exaggeration; and this too, we may infer, is not condemned 
because it is confusion, but only because it tends "to set up the things that 
are below the reason as a substitute for those that are above it" (p. 132). 
The inquiry, then, does not deal primarily with the subject indicated in the 
title, but with the impressionistic, irrational tendencies of art since the eclipse 
of classicism. 

Apart from this shifting of the question, there is much in the book to call 
forth our commendation. While we cannot agree with the author in every 
particular, even aside from the points indicated, his conclusions on the whole 
impress us as being sound. It is undoubtedly true that romanticism involved 
excesses as deplorable as those of pseudo-classicism, that the lack of centrality 
and purpose in modern life is accountable for much of the tentativeness and 
impressionism of art, and that both principles — form and expression, dis- 
cipline and spontaneity — ought to be united if we are to realize the highest 
forms of art or life. 

Albert Gehring. 



